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On February 13, at the meeting of the Massachu- 
setts section of the New England Classical Asso- 
ciation, Mr. John Tetlow, in a paper entitled The 
Vocabulary of High School Latin, criticised more 
or less severely the scheme proposed by me with 
regard to a definite requirement of approximately 
2,000 words for entrance to college. 

Mr. Tetlow formulated my position thus: (1) 
All Latin words have approximately exact English 
equivalents. (2) When these English equivalents 
have been mastered by the memory they can be ap- 
plied to new passages of Latin and be made to yield 
sense. (3) In sight examination papers the Eng- 
lish equivalents of all words not contained in the 
prescribed list of 2,000 words should be given in 
footnotes. (4) The most important factor in the 
attainment of ability to read Latin at sight is the 
mastery of the English equivalents of the Latin 
words most frequently met in reading. Mr. Tetlow 
proceeded to challenge all these propositions. I do 
not wonder at it; I should challenge them all my- 
self. 

In the course of his discussion Mr. Tetlow showed 
how the plan would work with the Harvard entrance 
examination in sight translation (advanced) of last 
year. He distributed copies of the paper, printed 
as follows, in which the words in italics are those 
which do not occur in my list of 2,000: 

Vos, adulescentes, et qui nobiles estis, ad maiorum 
vestrorum imitationem excitabo, et qui ingenio ac 
virtute nobilitatem potestis consequi, ad eam ra- 
tionem in qua multi homines novi et honore et 
gloria floruerunt, cohortabor. Haec est una_ via, 
mihi credite, et laudis et dignitatis et honoris: a 
bonis viris sapientibus et bene natura constitutis 
laudari et diligi, nosse descriptionem civitatis maiori- 
bus nostris sapientissime constitutam, qui cum re- 
gum potestatem non tulissent, ita magistratus an- 
nuos creaverunt, ut consilium senatus rei publicae 
praeponerent sempiternum, deligerentur autem in id 
consilium ab universo populo, aditusque in illum 
summum ordinem omnium civium industriae ac 
virtuti pateret; senatum rei publicae custodem, 
praesidem, propugnatorem conlocaverunt; huius or- 
dinis auctoritate uti magistratus, et quasi ministros 
gravissimi consilii esse voluerunt; senatum autem 
ipsum, proximorum ordinum splendorem confirmare, 
plebis libertatem et commoda tueri atque augere 
voluerunt. Haeec qui pro vtrili parte defendunt, op- 
fimates sunt, cuiuscumque sunt ordinis.—Cicero: 


Pro Sestio, 137, 138. 
It is to be observed that of the eleven words in 
italics, two are matorum and maitortbus. 


The word 


magnus occurs in High School Latin nearly 600 
times and matores in the sense of ‘ancestors’ occurs 
frequently and, of course, must have been treated by 
teacher and pupil, so tnat these two examples do 
not properly belong to the list of absent words. 
On the other hand, annuos and _ praeponerent 
should have been italicized, so that the number of 
words is not affected. Eleven out of one hundred 
and forty-five is only a little over seven per cent. 
My claim in my preface was that this list of 2,000 
words would cover approximately nine-tenths of or- 
dinary Latin. That is abundantly proven by this 
passage. 

With criticisms of Mr. Tetlow I 
am in hearty agreement. They are based, however, 
quite apart from the fact that his formulations 
as given above do not represent my 
upon the assumption that a teacher using my word- 
lists would use them without the judgment which 
every good teacher should exercise. Thus, the 
meanings attached to the words in the vocabulary 
must of necessity vary according to the context, and 
the selection of a word in English is often dependent 
upon the principles of English expression rather 
than Latin. This I have emphasized before more 
than once (THe CLassicaL WEEKLY, 2. 25). Further- 
more, “intelligent guessing” is indispensable and 
should be a part of training in word study. By 
intelligent guessing I mean the gathering of the 
meaning from the context. Derivation of words 
from stems already known is also an essential part 
of all language study, and that would have reduced 
the number of missing words in this examination 


most of the 


views, 


paper still more. 

Any scheme which is proposed as a substitute for 
our present system should be carefully studied and 
criticized before its adoption. It is much better to 
proceed slowly, ever. if some might regard the pace 
as too leisurely. So I welcome all trials of the 
“word-list”, with a view to securing one ultimately 
on which we can all unite. Meanwhile, it is in- 
teresting to find the first test showing so con- 
clusively the justness of my contention. G i. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS AS AN AID 
TO CLASSICAL STUDY 

To those who enjoyed the severe and splendid 

training of the old classical course of study a trans- 

lation was an object strange, abhorrent, and im- 
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moral. True and honest culture was to be obtained 
through the faithful reading of a limited number of 
classical texts in the original, labored over with de- 
voted zeal, word by word, sentence by sentence, 
paragraph by paragraph. Students were drilled in 
vocabulary and grammar, they absorbed unconscious- 
ly the principles of logic and rhetoric, until they 
were superbly equipped on the formal side of cul- 
ture. For this supremely linguistic system of edu- 
cation, however, the day of reckoning came. The 
champions of a new education attacked these “all- 
too-formal disciplines” with the criticism that they 
were studies of words and forms of words and re 
lations of words, and that real life and modern 
civilization required studies of things and ideas and 
men. 

Accordingly an age of formal discipline in edu 
cation has been followed by an age of wealth of 
content through the enrichment of the curriculum 
—Greek and Latin and mathematics have been sup- 
plemented or displaced by English, modern lan- 
guages, history, natural science, and vocational 
studies. But the results of this enrichment are dis- 
appointing. Through the lack of formal discipline 
a new generation does not really possess and can- 
not use its wealth. If the old system was too lin- 
guistic, the new system is not linguistic enough. If 
study under the former was like breathing in a vac- 
uum, study under the latter is like breathing in 
a whirlwind. We need now to restore the educa- 
tional balance between the formal and the content 
studies—between Greek and Latin on the one hand, 
and English, history, and science on the other; be 
tween the linguistic phase of the Classics on the 
one hand, and the humanistic phase on the other. 

In securing this educational balance the use of 
translations of the Classics is absolutely necessary. 
The modern champion of the language of antiquity 
must regard his once enemy, the translation, as his 
most friendly ally in the fight to preserve classical 
culture, for thus alone can proper content be given 
to studies which have been pursued heretofore by 
the classical student with too exclusive a view to 
the formal and the linguistic; thus alone can the 
non-classical] student, who has every right to the 
enjoyment of the riches of ancient culture, come 
to his own. But if the ‘humanities’ are opened to 
those who know “small Latin and less Greek”, if 
the Greek language is not studied by many, and 
if the Latin course is abridged by some, then the 
heavy burden of linguistic discipline formerly borne 
by the Classics, and now, alas, scarcely borne at 
all, must be shared by the modern and_ scientific 
subjects. 

The use of the translation enables the student 
to know Greek life and feel the Greck spirit, even 
though he does not read the Greek language; it en 
ables the teacher to make the study of Latin richer 


in content, more vital and inspiring; the abandon- 
ing of Greek and the abridgment of the Latin course 
force the modern subjects to contribute more and 
more largely to linguistic culture, lest a pseudo- 
progress result in the winning of new benefits at the 
unnecessary sacrifice of the old. The educational 
losses that result from the continuance of too in- 
tensive over-linguistic Greek and Latin, and from 
the introduction of too extensive non-linguistic 
modern subjects alike must be avoided. 

The main benefits derived from the study of the 
Classics are three-fold. First, there is the intellectual 
“liscipline of translation from the original with its 
linguistic training and widening of knowledge, its 
drill in vocabulary and grammar and logic and 
rhetoric; second, there is the winning of the mas 
tery over the ideas of ancient civilization and in 
timate fellowship with the writers of two culture 
peoples; third, there is the cultivation of taste and 
of the power to appreciate style. While the third 
of these benefits, the cultivation of taste and the 
power to appreciate style, is realized only after years 
of familiarity with the language, and the second 
benefit, the winning of the mastery over the ideas 
of a civilization and intimate fellowship with au 
thors, is conditioned by the reading of a= large 
amount of the literature, the first benefit, the in 
tellectual discipline of translation, is substantial from 
the beginning, and the earlier the work in the course, 
the more valuable it is. Of this work of translating 
from the original in at least one classical language 
there is a minimum which cannot be sacrificed with 
out irreparable linguistic loss, a loss which cannot 
be made good by study of the vernacular or of mod 
ern lanzuages, for, owing to the nature of the lan 
guage and the seriousness of the literature, we have, 
in the study of Latin Grammar and in translation 
from Latin literature, an ideal training in english 

This training in’ English is more thorough and 
severe than can be obtained in any other way save 
by the study of Greek. The pupil engaged in trans 
lating must pause over a word, puzzle over a phrase, 
make inferences from the sentence context, master 
the argument as it develops in paragraph after para 
graph His very success in translating each word 
is conditioned by his practical recognition of the 
principles of grammar and rhetoric and logic. He 
must re-create the strange and difficult thought of 
a foreign writer, and put his own personality into 
the English rendering. The student of Ienglish who 
yields to the temptation to read the vernacular has 
tily is like the musician who runs over the notes of 
a sonata without any comprehension of its meaning 
or appreciation of its soul jut the faithful trans 
lator resembles the musical artist whose performance 
of a composition reveals to the composer himself 
for the first time what he really thought and felt 

In the old classical scheme this invaluable work 


was done, and done, not too well, but too exclu- 
sively and at too great sacrifice for the majority of 
first Latin and then through 


If, however, Greek is to be abandoned by 


students, through 
Greek. 
the most, and Latin abridged by some, if many gain 
their knowledge of classical literature through trans- 
lations, and if no similar linguts‘ic discipline is sub- 
stituted, then students will be woefully deficient in 


‘The 


lan- 


fundamental linguistic training discipline. 
linguistic burden once borne by the classical 
guages must now be borne by the modern subjects 
which displace them. Each subject should make its 
characteristic contribution to the English style of 
might well be a congress of 


the student. There 


departments to decide what is the peculiar duty of 
each in aiding the pupil to master a vocabulary, to 
gain vital insizht into grammatical principles, and 
to attain special qualities of style. The teacher of 
modern languages who does not aim to make train- 
thoroughness and 


shirk. ‘The 


scientist who displaces a classical language by his 


ing in German approximate the 
the severity of training in Greek is a 
science and then does not regard if a matter of 
professional honor to give all the linguistic and rhe 
torical training incident to the teaching of his sub- 
The teacher 
supremacy in the 


educational traitor. who 
Enelish the 
course of study once held by Latin and Greek, and 


continued 


ject an 
desires to win for 
who at the same time disapproves. the 
ard severe study of formal grammar, commits de- 
partnental suicide. The teacher of history who fails 
to require close study of the language of the text 
careful 


ho rk, 


accurate analysis of its thought, and 
reproduction of its details, is merely one more guilty 
unfortunate to whom the classicist in search of those 
for the vagueness and inaccuracy of pres 
Thou art 


criminal by the 


responsible 
ent scholarship may say the man 

‘This 
classicist 1s 
has lately heen playing the part of the hunted him 
self. He 


tivating in his pupil the power to express ideas but 


hunt for pedagogical 


peculiarly delightful to him because he 
has been charged with the crime of cul- 


developing few ideas to express, of giving his pupil 
large knowledge of language but occastoning small 
excuse for using language. However much truth 
there has been in the claim for the Classics in the 
that afford unequalled) discipline of 


translation, there is large fiction in the claim that 


orisinal, they 
they give mastery over the ideas of ancient civiliza 
tion and intimate fellowship with the authors of 
two culture peoples 

Without the discursive and extensive reading made 
possible by the use of some ‘Classics through trans 
lation only’, these two claims are mutually exclusive 
If Latin and Greek are attacked by those who de 
sire to enrich the modern curriculum through dis 
lodging them, the proper method of defense is dic 
method of the attack. The Classics, 


tated bby the 
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as a counter-thrust, must enrich themselves, not by 
shirking grammatical and linguistic responsibilities, 
but by refusing to allow the modern subjects to do 
so, and by making possible wide acquaintance with 
events and persons and institutions through the ex- 
tensive reading of translations. 

It is unchivalrous to compel the noble Classics 
to do little more than load of 
vocabularly, grammar, logic and rhetoric, for, as 
has been said thousands of times during hundreds 
of years, the literatures of Greece and Rome, the 
humanities, are absolutely essential in the educa- 
tional process of normal self-realization. To be fa- 
miliar with the ideas of ancient civilization and to 
win fellowship with its thinkers is the most normal, 
the most stimulating, the most inspiring experience 
possible during the early years alike of school and 
college. For Herbart the perfect and scientific first 
revelation of men and society to the boy was to be 
found only in the pages of Homer. Arnold of Rug- 
by saw in the ancient authors a picture of modern 


to bear the ass’s 


civilization; he emphasized the preciousness of the 
lustorical, political, and philosophical treasures of 
the Classics; he vitalized ancient life by making it a 
commentary on modern life and he rationalized mod- 
ern life by using it as a commentary upon ancient 
life. But such work can never be accomplished 
through the program in the secondary 
school, some Caesar and Xenophon, more Cicero 
and Vergil, and a litthe Homer. No 
vival can make Greek and Latin occupy the domi- 
nant all-commanding place in the American. cur- 
riculum that they did at Rugby in Arnold's time. 
Moreover, in recommending the Homeric Epos and 
the Platonic Dialogue as the supreme instruments 
by the use of which the boyish soul can find itself, 
Herbart said, “Bad is it for us that the strangers 
We must make use of 


present 


classical re- 


recommended speak Greek. 
translators and gradually learn the language our- 
selves”. If it is in classical literature, then, that 
the school boy and college youth are most at home, 
for us to exclude them from this literature because 
it is expressed in a difficult foreign language seems 
almost an act of scholastic superstitution, a crime 
of pedantry. 

The tragedy is that during the very years when 
the student has a right to a full revelation of an 
cient life through the ancient authors, he must spend 
almost the grand total of his time on language and 
grammar. When he needs the contents of the store- 
starves to death while he 
The course should be en- 


house to save his life, he 
pauses to pick the lock. 

riched through the use of translations of other works 
in addition to those read in the original. Indeed, 
the first introduction to an author should be ac- 
complished by the rapid reading of translations of 
Suggestive parallel works should 


Def- 


some of his works. 
serve as a commentary upon the texts studied. 
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initeness should be given to the literary picture of 
an age by the reading of the prose or poetry which 
will give larger views of the author or of the life of 
antiquity. Sallust must be read to supplement Cic- 
ero, Ovid to vivify Roman mythology, and Livy 
to give reality to Roman history. The pupil should 
not leave his Gallic war and his Aeneid incomplete, 
but should finish in English what he begins in La- 
tin—for he ought not to feel that he has merely 
picked up here and there some broken fragments of 
a literature, but that he has entered into full pos- 
session of his rightful inheritance. 

Translation should have even a larger significance. 
The skeleton of Greek and Roman civilization pre- 
sented in the course in ancient history during the 
first year of the secondary school should be clothed 
with flesh and blood during the second year by a 
course of Greek and Roman literature in English. 
This would be invaluable for the students who are 
studying Greek and Latin, and the others would 
thus secure their birthright, the humanities, and 
would be humanized through fellowship with Homer, 
Herodotus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Socrates and 
Plato, whom not to know is never to taste the wine 
of finest flavor for boy and man. Such a course 
in school, and a similar one in college, would allure 
many to the original Greek itself. Thus transla- 
tions would be supremely instrumental in bringing 
about what is devoutly to be desired in this age 
of natural science, a renaissance of the Classics in 
the letter and in the spirit. James P. TAytor 
VeRMONT AcADEMY, Saxton's River 


REVIEWS 
Plato: Apology of Socrates and Crito, with ex- 
tracts from the Phaedo and Symposium and 
from Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Edited by 
Louis Dyer, revised by Thomas Day Seymour. 
With a vocabulary. New York: Ginn & Co. 
(1908). Pp. 246. 

Professor Dyer’s edition of the Apology and Crito, 
which was based on Cron’s edition, has long been 
one of the best for use in collegiate instruction. 
We now have a revision prepared by Professor Sey- 
mour, which will prove still more serviceable. With 
the Apology and the Crito are now included from 
the Phaedo the prologue and the epilogue, from the 
Symposium the speech of Alcibiades in praise of 
Socrates, and parts of the first and fourth books of 
the Memorabilia. These selections appropriately ac- 
company the Apology, as they will afford  stu- 
dents further light on the life, character and death 
of Socrates. About forty additional pages of text 
are thus required, more, perhaps, than most classes 
will have time to cover as assigned work for daily 
In that event, however, the extracts may 


reci‘ation. 
very profitably serve for sight translation or home 
reading, and some might be translated to the class 


by the instructor. Interest would thereby be 
aroused in these works that might stimulate pupils 
to pursue their study farther. 

Another notable feature of the revised work is 
the addition of a vocabulary. To pupils, at least, 
this will be welcome. It will save them time and 
labor and, being limited in scope, will enable them 
to choose the English meanings with greater ac- 
curacy. It seems to have been generally agreed by 
scholars that only school editions should include vo- 
cabulary. Shall there be a departure from this prac- 
tice? Is this not a question worthy of considera- 
tion? The respective merits of the special and of 
the general vocabulary are well known. Elementary 
students should use the former and advanced stu- 
dents the latter. The question is where to draw the 
line. The dialogues included in the present volume 
are usually read by freshmen. Now, it is very doubt- 
ful whether they, or even sophomores, gain many 
of the special advantages supposed to result from 
the use of a general vocabulary, particularly in view 
of the fact that they commonly use an. abridged 
lexicon. On the other hand, the use of only one 
book instead of two might induce students to rely 
on this without resorting to a ‘pony’. At least, it 
would not have the opposite effect, nor would 1 
drive students away from the Classics, and it might 
possibly tend to attract them. If it is true, then, 
‘hat the special vocabulary may be defended, what 
shall be its limitations? In the present case the 
editor has aimed at brevity, giving practically noth- 
ing that is not needed for interpreting the text to 
be read. This is not sufficient. There should be 
greater fullness in the matter of etymologies and 
cognates, and in giving the component parts of 
derivatives at least the less common Greek words 
should be defined. In the case of verbs, all prin- 
cipal parts found in good Attic prose should be 
given rather than merely those that are used 
in these particular works. The vocabulary, as a 
whole, however, is quite satisfactory. 

The introduction has been re-written and reduced 
in length from 54 to 36 pages. Most of the foot 
notes have been omitted and the accounts of the 
pre-Socratic philosophy and of Plato's life and writ- 
ings have been simplified. This is a marked im- 
provement from the point of view of those for whom 
the edition is intended. The rest of the introduc- 
tion is devoted to an account of the life and work 
of Socrates, analyses of the Apology and Crito, and 
a description of the Athenian courts. The whole in- 
troduction will be found interesting and illuminating 
to undergraduates. 

The revision of the commentary has likewise re- 
sulied in an abridgment, and that, too, in spite of 
the fact that the notes on each chapter are intro- 
duced by a brief but helpful summary of the chap- 
ter. Some comments, too, have been added and 
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several grammatical references, particularly to Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve’s Syntax of Classical Greek. 
The abridgment of many notes consists in the omis- 
sion of citations and remarks that were of little or 
no value to undergraduates. Herein good service 
has been done. Many of the notes, of course, have 
been left unchanged, while certain others have been 
rendered superfluous by the vocabulary. Altogether 
twenty-three pages have been gained and yet the 
commentary remains entirely adequate for col- 
legiate work. The notes on the added selections 
are still briefer, perhaps too meager, especially if 
these portions are to be used for sight or private 
reading. 

Several improvements in text have been intro- 
duced. The spelling, in particular, has been re- 
vised, “partly on the authority of inscriptions and 
partly as the result of further study of the manu- 
scripts and of the ancient grammarians”.  Elision 
has been more freely employed. The use of quo- 
tation marks will, as the reviser hopes, undoubtedly 
“prove a reasonable convenience to the learner”. 

The typography and general appearance of the 
book are excellent and the proof-reading has been 
done with great accuracy. Why is dmomepetyn, Apol- 
ogy, Chapter XXV, given in this and other stand- 
ard editions as a pluperfect? Of several texts ex- 
amined only the Oxford has the correct form. 

There is an appendix containing a brief treat- 
ment of manuscripts and editions and a table of 
deviations from the text of Professor Dver and of 
German editors. The indexes, Greek and English, 
have been prepared by Miss Elizabeth Seymour. 

We are fortunate in having this revision by such 
a distinguished scholar, so that its accuracy and 
general excellence are assured. From the. brief 
preface, written by Professor J. W. White, we learn 
that the book was practically finished and nearly all 
in type before Professor Seymour's Death. 
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Caesaris commentarii rerum in Gallia gestarum VII; 
A. Hirtii commentarius VITT. Ft den Schul- 
gebrauch, herausgegeben von H. Meusel. Mit 
einem Anhange: Das R6mische Kriegswesen zu 
Caesar’s Zeit, von R. Schneider. 2 Avflage. 
Berlin: W. Weber (1908). Pp. XV + 284; 
illustrated. Mk. 1. 60. 

The second edition of Meusel’s school text of the 
Gallic War follows the first after an interval of 
fourteen years. During that time there has been 
considerable work upon the text of Caesar and the 
important Oxford text has appeared. Meusel has 
taken account of everything that has been done and 
this edition differs from the previous one in many— 
chiefly minor—points. Most important at first ap- 
pearance is the evident Americanization of the book. 
The type is very much larger, the text has been 
broken into paragraphs, and also in the matter of 
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titles to the books Professor Kelsey's investigations 
have been largely approved. All the Indirect Dis- 
course has been printed in italics. A number of 
short interpolations as Meusel conceived them were 
bracketed in the earlier text; these have been omitted 
entirely in the present edition. The result is a 
much more open page, a text much Yess disfigured 
by critical signs and a much larger book. 

So far as the text itself is concerned, it is much 
more radical in the matter of the acceptance of con- 
jectures than the previous one and even where no 
conjectures are accepted there are many places where 
the reading of a has been discarded in favor of that 
of B, and the reverse. Just what has induced Meusel 
to prefer the reading of one class of Mss. over that 
of the other is, of course, not indicated in a book 
intended for school use. Professor Meusel prom- 
ises to give his reasons for all his changes in an 
early issue of the Jahresber. d. phil. Vereins. 

The appendix contains a treatise on the Rornan 
Art of War, by Schneider, and a table of changes 
in this edition as compared with the first. 

Professor Meusel’s Caesar has since its appearance 
been regarded as the standard text in this country. 
In my opinion it is inferior to the Oxford text, 
but the most of us still prefer to follow German 
rather than English criticism. In its present form 
it is likely to retain its hold upon the esteem of 
scholars in general and unless the practice of Ameri- 
can editors changes we may expect in the near 
future to find most of our American texts changed 
to accord with this new edition and the appropriate 
boast to that effect made in the prefaces. Profes- 
sor Kelsey is almost the only American scholar who 
has shown an inclination to work independently on 
the text of Caesar, a text with regard to which 
Meusel says, “Immerhin bleibt auch jetzt noch 
manches zu thun”. G. 


SUMMARIES 

An interesting article on the history of the cat, 
by Otto Keller, appears in the Roemische Mitteil- 
ungen 23. 40-70. The author discusses the cat from 
the philological and archaeological points of view, 
presenting the occurrences of the word for cat in 
the Greek and Latin languages, and giving illus‘ra- 
tions of the beast taken from coins, sculpture and 
painting. The results of his investigation he con- 
veniently summarizes under nine heads. 

The first stage in this history is the taming of 
the Nubian yellow cat by the Aethiopians in pre- 
historic times. Then, introduced from Aethiopia, the 
sacred cat appears in Egypt first about the year 2000 
before Christ. It was dedicated to the goddess 
Bast, to whom previously a lioness had been sacred, 
but lionesses were difficult to hold in captivity and, 
therefore, this type of yellow cat was accepted as 
the most satisfactory substitute. 
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Among the Greeks acquaintanceship with the 
Egyptian cat cannot be proved for an earlier date 
fifth Herodotos mentions it as 


animals of Aristophanes 


than the 
one of the 
makes use of the 
may be interpreted as the wild cat as well as the 


century. 
Egypt, and 
which, in his case, 


same word, 


domestic house cat. On the archaeological side sev- 


eral representations of house cats date from the 


fifth century. Perhaps the earliest example is a 
cat, made of Egyptian porcelain, found in the Ar- 
give Heraion. Also from the fifth century is a 


vase from Rhodes, which shows a cat present in a 


school Even more interesting are several 


Tarentum and Rhegium, which exhibit 


music 
coins from 
a youth in varying attitudes playing with a cat. 
This youth Keller explains as the personification of 
the Demos of the respective towns of Magna Graecia 
receiving under his protection the new animal in- 
troduced from Egypt, perhaps through the agency 


of traders from Cyrene. Furthermore, two vases 


found in Ruvo, on which are depicted cats playing 
with women, prove beyond question that about 400 


Subsequently, 


B. C. there were tame cats in Apulia 
them in 


however, there is no record of Italy for 
centuries, and it is not known whether they entirely 
disappeared, or, as is more probable, a very few 
survived in scattered places as curiosities. The ani 
mal reappears in Pompeii in mosaic, but that does 
not necessarily mean that it was also there in life. 

From about 100 B. C. the Romans were acquainted 
with the sacred cats of Egypt, which are mentioned 
by Cicero, Ovid and other writers, and in the course 
D. house cats appear in Italy, 
know from Pliny. 
Gradually, then, in the period from the second to 
the fifth A. D. the 


of the Roman housewife, the weasel, was replaced 


of the first century A 


as we passages of Seneca and 


rormer 


century mouse-catcher 


by the cat, probably because the cat was a much 
more companionable as well as a much cleaner amt 
ma] 

Of the two Latin words for cat, feles and cattus, 
the former alone is used by classical authors and 
color of the 
A. D., but 
several other ani 


also applied, it came to be the 


refers etymologically to the yellow 


creature: caftus appears firs about 350 


distinguished the cat from 


mals to which feles 


as it 
peculiar word for the creature, and is the one that 


has passed into all Romance languages Even in 
Greek the 


\. D 


word kattos is found as early as 6090 


These cats of the Romans are the ancestors of 
our ho cats, and from the early centuries of ou 
era up to the present day the animal has been grow 
ing steadily in popularity amorg all peoples as a 
household pet T. Leste SHEAR 


CoLLece 


ri bet be wh 
Harry, 


(Summary of a paper by Professor j. = 


of the University of Cincinnati, The Pedagogical 
Seminary, 15. 238-245, June, 1908). 

American professional men generally are begin- 
ning to realize that something has been lost from 
which was present 


educational system 


Teachers of Greek, perhaps part- 


our present 
in the old régime. 
ly responsible for the decline of the study of Greek, 
need to ask what they must do and what leave un- 
done to revive interest in their subject. 

For beginners we need a “thorough mastery of 
with 
From experience 


forms, an extensive vocabulary, syntax re- 
duced to a working minimum”. 
with modern languages it appears that better re 
sults in Greek might be obtained by 
language to the brain of the pupil through the ear 
so that a real familiarity with the ‘language straight 
from the soul’ may be acquired”. The freshman 
should be taken far into the literature that he may 


have no choice but to elect Greek the second year. 


‘ 


‘sending the 


The writer, coming to a University in which Greek 
was no longer required for any degree, and request- 
ed to arrange his work in blocks of three or six 
hours to meet the new conditions, chose the latter. 
With the band thus 
able to do intensive work, the unforeseen result of 


small winnowed out he was 


which was a larger freshman class the following 


year. In planning the work experience taught that 


the teacher must be careful in selecting authors and 
parts of authors to be read, more careful in deciding 


what he must cast aside or leap over, and most 


careful in the gradation of the lessons, both in. sub- 


{ read as much as 


ject matter and quantity, (then) 
possible, And here a certain assistance is invaluable 
to the learner. Under the guidance of a competent 


teacher twice as much ground can be covered as 


under the old humdrum system of assigning fifty 
lines for the next day’s recitation, letting the pupil 
dig it out as best he may by the help of a ponderous 


lesson” the busi 


exicon and then “hearing the 
ness of a teacher is to teach not to hear lessons 
evil, and 


a life- 


ever was or will 


Thumbing the dictionary is a necessary 


like the 


perhaps; but no 


measles, must be endured once in 


time, language 
be learned by this method. Fach word has its own 
tint of association, which constantly varies with its 
In the sentence the word is alive, in 


dead; 


soon as its 


environment. 
and the language itself becomes 
hecome fa- 


the dictionary 


alive as component parts 


student as a means of expressing 


the memory, the imagi- 


miliar to the 
thought. The ear, the eye, 
nation, the affections, are so many aids to a speedy 
a tongue that seemed to the pupil but 


a sealed book. 


should not be neglected, but ten minutes 


command of 
a few months before a dead language, 
yntax 
of each recitation are sufficient to bring out salient 
ial phenomena, Early in the reading of 
should be 


uses of the 


Lysias the mind cleared of 


? 
student's 


vagueness as to the essential cases, 


moods and tenses, and forms should be thoroughly 
mastered. ‘Then, having read Herodotus, when he 
comes to Homer he should read not three, or six, 
but twelve books. A brief course in the lyric poets 
may be followed in the last months of the freshman 
year by Plato: Protagoras, Lysias, Laches, Char- 
mides, Apology (and possibly Crito), with the nar- 
rative portions of the Phaedo. He is then ready 
for the supreme creations of the Hellenic mind, for 
which he needs not logical but psychological under- 
standing. IVer den Dichter will verstehen, muss in 
Dichters Lande gehen. lustrative reading from 
other literatures will often illuminate better than a 
disquisition by the editor. Some great masterpiece 
of the dramatic poets should be studied intensively 
and then the best of the rest of the plays should 
be read, in or out of class, as rapidly as possible. 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes, 
and a goodly part of Thueydides and Demosthenes, 
may thus be completed in the sophomore course, 
or, at all events, by the end of the junior year. Af- 
ter this acquaintance with the best that has been 
written by the masters of expression, the student 
will be eager to take every course in the department, 
even the special courses in syntax, which, at this 
point, will not be the least interesting, and assuredly 
will be far more edifying to the senior than to the 
freshman, 

Outside the class-room the antagonism of those 
brought up without the pale of Greek can be met 
only by the demonstration of the resalts gained from 
the study of Greek. 

‘The mission of the Greek teacher is to force the 
rays of intellectual light and spiritual energy of 
Hellenic culture to penetrate the dark places. Our 
pupils may not study Greek in the spirit in which it 
was once studicd, namely, to have proper contempt 
for those who do not know Greek; but by their acts, 
looks, words and steps, they can show the supe- 
riority of the Hellenic training, that they have some- 
thing the others cannot get. Some of our classical 
teachers believe that the retort courteous to the 
cavilling critics who contemptuously cry, “Who can 
read Greek after he gets through college?” is simply 
this, “Who ever reads Shakespeare?” But I con- 
fess I am inclined to make a different reply, less 
courteous but more true, whenever | hear the decla- 
ration that a student who graduates in Greek can 
not read Greek—the plain, blunt answer: “It is 
false’. Not only should a pupil who has had three 
or four years of undergraduate Greek be able to 
read a comparatively easy author without difficulty, 
but he should also enjoy that author in the original, 
even if he should be suddenly stricken with blind- 
ness and be obliged to rely upon the ear alone for 
a comprehension of the language; and I believe that 
a genuine reading knowledge of Greek is acquired 
by a far greater number of students in the United 
States to-day than our friends, the enemy, are dis- 
posed to set down to our credit. T. E. W. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM 
The frequency with which the daily press pub- 
lishes reports of excavation in classic lands, and in 
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most cases gives the first intimation of important 
discoveries, is a gratifying evidence of the widespread 
interest in archaeological studies. But such reports 
are often unreliable and must, as our teachers used 
to say, be “used with caution”, The following from 
the New York Sun of February 21, 1909, is a case 
In point: 

Rome, February 20.—Professor Boni disclosed to- 
day to a limited number of Anglo-American friends 
the result of his latest excavations the 
Forum. Professor Boni explored the upper Sacred 
Way, and has identified as a  Byzantine-Gothic 
fortification what until now had been supposed to 
be the remains of the Porticus Margaritaria. 

He discovered underneath a large house of the 
republican. period, which furnishes most important 
evidence of the Bacchie rites. The house consists 
of several rooms and baths used in the inifiation of 
worshippers of Bacchus. One has seven different 
coatings of whitewash with traces of frescoes and 
mysterious inscriptions and symbols. ‘This room con- 
tained thirty-two sacred earthenware lamps. Nu- 
merous other lamps and pottery were discovered. 

Considerable importance is attached to the dis- 
covery, as it proves that the mysterious Bacchic rites 
continued in Rome after the celebrated persecution 
by the Senate in 186 B. C., when, under the consu 
late of Postumius, the Bacchanalia were abolished 
and 7,000 followers of Bacchus were killed. Pro 
fessor Boni also discovered a portion of the stuceo 
ceilings of the basilica of Constantine and a marble 
pavement, 

In this instance it is hardly fair to say that the 
ruins in question have till now been identified with 
the Porticus Margaritaria. Such was the view of 
Lanciani, it is true, but most other archaeologists, 
including Huelsen and Richter, have denied this 
identification, As far as the Byzantine-Gothic forti 
fication is concerned, it will be difficult for anyone who 
is familiar with the ground to believe without better 
evidence that walls which are faced to so large an 
extent with imperial bricks, apparently of the first 
and second centuries, did not belong to buildings 
earlier than Byzantine times. It would be much bet- 
ter to wait for the full discussion of this whole 
region between the Arch of Titus and the House 
of the Vestals which will soon be published by Dr. 
Ksther B. Van Deman, of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. 

The discoveries connected with the republican 
house are very interesting, but the claim that they 
prove anything with regard to the continuation of 
Bacchic rites is open to serious doubt. It is well 
known that there was in the early empire near the 
same spot a shrine of Bacchus (Huelsen, Roman 
Forum, sec. ed., p. 238), and this fact might ac- 
count in some measure for the existence of such 
frescoes and symbols. We must wait, however, for 
details and more complete description; after careful 
comparison with similar phenomena at Pompeii, a 
more definite conclusion may be possible. 


H. L. W. 
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